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INTRODUCTION. 

Human power is the outcome of knowledge 
and persistent effort in the application of one's 
knowledge to self-expression. Each person is the 
incarnation of forces which make for righteous- 
ness, health, and success ; but owing to ignorance 
concerning his own nature, and a lack of under- 
standing as to how to direct his life, man is tossed 
hither and thither, and fails to develop the power 
that these same inner forces prompt him to 
conceive of and to desire. 

Emerson says : " Hitch your wagon to a star." 
Many see the glittering goal, and all possess the 
means of reaching it ; but only a few are able to 
hitch up. The ability to adjust means to end, so 
as to realize the ideal in experience and form and 
the perfect round of life denotes power of the 
highest order, and that of which the world stands 
most in need; for this is the purpose and 
apotheosis of being. 



Feeling the need of some kind of training 
which should enable me to body forth a larger, 
healthier, and sweeter life, I began about seven 
years ago a course of mental culture, which has 
resulted in a measure of health, happiness, and 
success such as I dared not then expect. 

The teaching received and the thoughts 
inspired by it I wrote down from time to time, 
and now publish for my pupils and friends, 
hoping that they may find in them suggestions 
for their own development, and truths which shall 
direct them along the pathway to the star. 



F. A. R. 



Honeoye Falls, New York, 
April, 1904. 
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THE NATURE OF MAN. 

What is man that thou art mindful of him ? and the 
son of man that thou visitest him ? 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

Thou madest him to have. dominion over the works of 
thy hands ; thou hast put all things under his feet. 

Ps. 8:4, 5,6. 

Knowledge of the nature of a thing is the 
prerequisite of its use and highest develop- 
ment. For example, we must know the nature of 
explosive substances before we can handle them 
with impunity; we must know the nature of a 
country before we can develop its resources ; we 
must know the nature of plants before we can 
cultivate them with any degree of success ; and 
in like manner we must know the nature of man, 
and adapt our methods of education to his 
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constitution as established by universal law, 
before we can bring out the powers within him. 

From the earliest days of which we have 
record to the present, individuals have been 
inquiring, " What is man ?" and have answered 
the question in a variety of ways, ranging from 
the lowest conception of him as a vile worm of 
the dust to a being a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honour. 

The noteworthy fact concerning these opinions 
is, that those races who have held themselves in 
the highest regard, have been the most enter- 
prising and intelligent; giving us warrant for 
believing that man's estimate of himself measures 
the height of his development and his capacity 
for future progress. Christ, whom we consider 
the perfect type of man, declared that the Father 
and he were one ; and his sublime egoism has 
been caught by such modern prophets as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, Lyman Abbott, 
and a host of others, who have given urgent and 
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appealing expression to the conviction that every 
mail is essentially divine. 

To merely assert or to assume something of 
ourselves, however, is not to justify our claim to 
it ; for sometimes we imagine ourselves possessed 
of wisdom or endowed with power when we are 
merely inflated with conceit. Our conception of 
ourselves, in order to be true and helpful, must 
be based upon fact, not fancy. 

The first testimony in regard to our own nature 
is that given by consciousness : I am. I live, 
and my life is manifested in feeling, thought, 
and action. The famous reasoning of DeCartes, 
" Cogito, ergo sum,*' I think, therefore I am, 
should be transposed so as to read, I am, there- 
fore I think. 

Just what life is no one knows. No scientist 
has ever discovered it in his study or dissected it 
in his laboratory : all he has found is the form 
through which life plays ; and when he dissects it, 
he realizes that the life has gone ; proving that 
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the body or material form is not the life, but only 
a manifestation or symbol of it. The physical 
embodiment grows apace with its capacity for 
receiving and expressing life, and decays and dies 
when it loses the ability to indraw and use the 
vital energy. We commonly speak of life passing 
out of the body : a phrase which tacitly admits that 
life itself has not been diminished or even touched. 
Although we are conscious of life, we are 
equally well aware that we cannot create it. 
Even in procreation, beings do not create life ; 
they only bring about those conditions through 
which the great creative energy can manifest 
itself in a living form. We are told that the 
word, which is the active spirit, became flesh and 
dwelt among us ; and its glory was observed and 
worshipped ; but the process of its appearing has 
always been a mystery. Therefore, we must 
conclude that individuals are merely representa- 
tives of life ; but, as such, sharers of its power and 
intelligence. 
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This omnipotent creative force invisible to us, 
but always manifesting itself in visible forms, 
is what most men refer to as God. It is also 
designated by other names; Spirit, Over-Soul, 
Jehovah. The scientist may call it Life ; the 
theologian, investing it with personality, may 
speak of it as the Father; it matters not what 
name we attach to it, so long as we understand it 
to be the cause of all living things in which we 
live and move and have our being. 

This is what Emerson refers to when he says : 
" There is a mind common to all individual men. 
Every man is an inlet to the same and to all of 
the same. He that is once admitted to the right 
of reason is made a free man of the whole estate. 
What Plato has thought he may think ; what a 
Saint has felt he may feel ; what at any time has 
befallen any man, he may understand. Who 
hath access to this universal mind is a party to 
all that is or can be done, for this is the only and 
sovereign agent." Because man incarnates this 
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universal, intelligent life, he hold within himself 
a power, which having been used and developed 
is the intelligence of Plato, the aspiration of a 
saint, and the greatest possible experience. All 
the qualities belonging to the divine mind can be 
had by the person who opens himself to the 
omnipotent inflow and acts out his noblest thought. 
All power, health, and intelligence are native to us, 
and can be unfolded and possessed as we express 
more and more of our real nature. Walt Whitman 
says : " No one has dared to think how divine he 
himself is." Only in inspired moments can we 
believe that God actually did make us in his own 
likeness, and gave us dominion over all things. 

Our hesitancy in accepting this belief is due to 
the fact that we feel too keenly our imperfection, 
and are forced to conclude that we must be 
naturally perverse and wicked. We feel that we 
should like to be better than we are, but our 
human nature wars against our higher nature and 
causes perpetual warfare. 
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This dual conception of existence dates from a 
very early period of civilization and has taken 
such a firm hold of the human mind that it is 
very difficult to root out. Mr. Lewis Janes, in 
his helpful little book, "Health and a Day," 
writes : " The old dualistic phraseology still 
survives as a matter of habit and convenience ; 
we still speak of a human being as if the body 
were one thing and the mind, or soul, or spirit 
were quite another thing ; but there is no longer 
scientific authority for this assumption. True 
science assumes the divinity of matter as well as of 
mind: It sees that life is all of one piece ^ and that 
fullness of life cannot be attained by ignoring 
either its mental or its physical aspects." 

Body, mind, and soul are of one substance, 
and equally divine ; for each is but a different 
manifestation of the indwelling spirit. The child 
bom into the world is certainly not less perfect 
in its nature than the full grown man, and yet its 
infancy is concerned almost entirely with the 
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physical aspect of life. We do not regard it as 
less holy or less spiritual, because it does not 
evidence the mental and spiritual aspect; this 
part of its being will unfold as it grows older. 
Paul says, " The first man is of the earth earthy, 
the second man is the Lord from heaven." This 
second appearance, which is the higher evolution 
of man, is not something totally different from 
his physical nature and juxtaposed to it ; the 
Lord from heaven is simply the complete unfold- 
ment of the same fundamental life principle which 
we see in the new-bom child ; not a new order of 
things, but the completion and perfection of the 
same order, which makes it necessary for us, as 
as we have borne the image of the earthly to bear 
also the image of the heavenly. 

It is true that the perfect evolution of man's 
faculties has not occured ; neither do his mental 
and spiritual faculties come into evidence as 
frequently as do his physical, just as there are 
fewer matured plants than there are tiny shoots. 
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The so-called higher faculties are the result of 
growth, and in some this growth is slow. This 
does not, however, militate against the real and 
spiritual nature of the earliest form of life. The 
whole scale of being from protoplasmic cell to 
angel, is but an ascending series of notes, alike 
in their nature, each one of which, in its own 
position, represents the divine life. 

The true omnipresence of God consists in 
recognizing His spirit in everything that exists. 
Unless oiu: knowledge of ourselves has enabled 
us to recognize body, mind and soul equally 
divine, and therefore worthy of equal care and 
training, we need not flatter ourselves that we 
have grasped the true conception of life, or that 
we have unfolded our spiritual faculties. Life 
is a unit, and he who wishes to develop the 
noblest character must not forget that he must 
cultivate health and mental acumen, for the 
manifestation of the Spirit is strength, intelli- 
gence and uprightness. 



II. 

HEALTH. 

Rightly to labor with nerve and muscle for the culti- 
vation of health, implies that mental and spiritual aspira- 
tion and hunger for the ideal, which is the very essence of 
prayer. — L. G. Janes. 

Nothing will so much hasten the time when body and 
mind will both be adequatdy cared for, as the diffusion 
of the belief that the preservation of health is a duty. 
Man's habitual words and acts imply the idea that they 
are at liberty to treat their bodies as they please. The 
fact is, that all breaches of the laws of health are physical 
sins. — Hebert Spencer. 

Work out your own salvation. 

Health depends upon a knowledge of our 
nature, and our desire to work out the 
salvation that is our divine inheritance. In the 
preceeding chapter it was shown that we are the 
embodiment of omnipotent life, and therefore 
body, as well as mind and soul, is divine. Did 
we believe this truth and know that our bodies 
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are the temples of the Holy Ghost, which is in 
us, we should be obliged to accept as a corollary 
of it, that the training and preservation of the 
body is a duty, and health is the evidence of 
moral rectitude. No one would "enjoy poor 
health," and we would be ashamed to be harping 
about our ills, if the world looked upon sickness 
as a proof of sin. The unity of life, which is 
the teaching of all modern science, means that 
righteousness, wisdom and health are synchro- 
nous. 

Christ said he came that men might have life, 
and have it more abundantly ; and the result of 
his awakening the spiritual consciousness in 
others, was their restoration to health. We 
never think of the Perfect Man as having a 
headache, or a torpid liver, or a tendency to 
consumption ; he was so full of health that 
virtue flowed out from him and healed all who 
in faith came to him for help. It is a curious 
fact, which demands our observation and correc 
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tion, that many people upon engaging in the 
exercise of the religious life, or upon entering a 
church, put on an unnatural and unhealthful 
expression. They draw out their faces, drop 
their chests, speak in repressed tones, and 
assume a demeanor, that if persisted in would 
produce disease. They speak of the Christian 
life as if it were a repression of man's nature, and 
they falsely think of it as requiring the negation 
and depreciation of the body. They conclude 
that all vital expressions of man are sinful, all 
amusements harmful and antagonistic to the 
growth of the soul, instead of realizing that every 
normal expression of body and mind can and 
should be a manifestation of the pure and vital 
spirit within. 

We have so long overlooked the fact that 
health, as much as faith or love, is a spiritual 
condition, and that the form of truth is beauty, 
that it is difficult to imagine the spiritual type of 
man with a perfect physique, and with plenty of 
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rich, red blood in his veins. We allow such 
pictures as those of Fra Angelico, so common 
among us lately, to stand for the spiritual ideal ; 
yet with all due respect to the artist's work and 
appreciation of his motive, we must not forget 
that the perfect man must have vigor of body as 
well as of mind. Dr. Charles Wesley Emerson 
used to advise his students to hang in their bed 
rooms one of Titian's paintings, or some work of 
art that suggests robust health. 

Our depreciation of form and lack of considera- 
tion for the body dates from the early Christian 
eia, when the reaction against the gross material- 
ism of Greece and Rome set in. To the devout 
men of that time, the spirit was everything, the 
body nothing. Flesh was not only the antipode 
of spirit, but antagonistic to spiritual welfare. All 
the sins of the world came through the flesh, they 
supposed ; consequently they endured all sorts of 
physical hardships, neglected their bodies, and 
inured them to the most vigorous and painful 
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practices, in order to bring them under subjection 
to the spirit. 

In some parts of the Orient to-day may be 
found men whose reputation for holiness rests 
upon their ability to enter into a trance-like 
condition, in which they come into intimate 
communion with Gk)d. It is doubtful whether in 
this part of the world there are many who would 
care to cultivate such conditions, or believe that 
the noblest living is expressed in ways which 
produce bodily emaciation and insensibility. 
Any one who despises or neglects the body in 
order to exalt the spirit, forgets that we are 
enjoined to glorify God in our bodies as well as 
in our spirits. 

Furthermore, the body is not the seat of sin, 
but the mind. Matter alone has neither life nor 
intelligence, but receives its life from the spirit, and 
moves only when acted upon by the mind ; there- 
fore the body cannot be blamed for that which in 
the very nature of things it is incapable of doing. 
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Be ye Xxznsformed by the renewing of your 
mind is one of the most scientific methods ever 
given for renewing bodily vigor. Mr. Ruskin 
says, " There is not any virtue the exercise of 
which, even momentarily, will not impress a new 
fairness upon the features ; neither on them only 
but upon the whole body, the moral and intellectual 
faculties have operation,^'' There are no religious 
rites or ceremonials which do not have their 
physiological import. Fasting, bathing, and 
breathing, as religious exercises, affect the body 
for good. Vice versa, no bodily training or 
system of physical culture can be practiced which 
has not its spiritual reaction and inspiration. 

Health is within us as a condition of the life 
principle we incarnate, and only needs expression 
for us to experience it. We actually possess it, 
but it is to many a hidden treasure-house. The 
first key that will unlock its doors is the knowl- 
edge that we represent Life ; therefore we must 
contain health, whether we feel it or not. This 
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is the gift of salvation which we must accept if 
we wish to demonstrate its power. Because we 
have health, we must begin to express it. We 
never develop muscles until we begin to use 
them, nor are we conscious of any kind of power 
until we exercise it. The child beginning to 
walk does not stop to question whether he can 
or not; he uses his legs and feet, and tumbles 
down, and creeps, and has many a failure 
before he perfectly exercises his walking ability. 
So in learning to be healthy, if we are not, we 
cannot expect to experience ** reckless health" all 
of a sudden, neither is it of any value to question 
whether we have it or not. Begin right off to 
express it. Act as though you were healthy ; do 
the duty required with a determination to make it 
a health exercise, and a means of expressing the 
divine life within. Whatever you do, do with life 
and do not mope. Work when you work, play 
when you play, and rest when you rest, is a good 
motto for us all. 
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If we would think of expressing health there 
would be but little time to wonder how we are 
going to overcome disease. Our child does not 
try to overcome creeping, he starts out to walk. 
Pupils come to me to overcome nervousness, or 
indigestion ; to reduce flesh, or to put it on ; and 
to all I say, put your body in a healthful condi- 
tion by expressing health, and all abnormal and 
diseased conditions will disappear. 

The reason why many people are not stronger 
is because they lack a purpose in life. When 
a person determines to express the power within 
him through his chosen profession, and when he 
loves his work, he hasn't time to yield to every 
transient feeling of weakness. Many and many 
a time we work off our slight indispositions ; 
whereas, if we have nothing to do but to take an 
inventory of all our bad feelings and nurse them 
into actual diseases by thinking about them, we 
soon form the habit of ill-health ; and of all habits 
it is the most subtle and sinful. . The person 
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who knows the value of his work has no time to 
be sick, because he knows sickness is not only 
uncomfortable, but it means loss to the world. 

Fortunately, health is becoming fashionable 
now-a-days ; and the woman who used to study 
the art of being a languid and interesting invalid, 
prefers to spend her time playing golf or tennis, 
taking physical culture and looking smart. She 
is beginning to realize that health is more 
attractive than languor; that her radiant smiles 
command more love and sympathy than her 
complaints and her worried and nervous expres- 
sion ; that her cheerfulness and energy go farther 
than all her talents and intellect combined. Not 
that we minimize the value of intellect or talent, 
but these without health are of little account. 

We must learn health, and make our bodies 
living epistles of the indwelling Spirit. The 
Rev. Stopford Brooke says we must work out 
in well-formed bodies, graceful manners and 
beautiful voices, that perfection which we 
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attribute to the spirit, so that the form may not 
contradict the essence. Just as the sculptor 
with the ideal in mind hews out of the marble 
block before him the tangible form of his 
thought, so we, with the ideal of life in view, 
must become sculptors of our own bodies, and 
fashion in muscle and bone and vital organs the 
likeness of the divine spirit. 

As we hold to the ideal, and actually stand for 
it, we assume uprightness of carriage ; our heads 
will be erect, our chests will be elevated, and our 
backs will be broad and strong. The physical 
attitude which corresponds to a true and vital 
ideal, is the only one that will bring the organs 
of the body into their right position and give 
them freedom to perform their functions. So 
perfectly does the body respond to the thought, 
that any departure from mental rectitude is 
evidenced by a lowering of the physical organ- 
ism. The lounger and the tippler are not our 
models in morals any more than in carriage. 
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So generally is the belief in the close relation 
between body and mind accepted, that we judge a 
person's state of mind by his attitude and looks. 
People do not have to tell us that they are sad 
or nervous or worried or happy ; these conditions 
are revealed in their bodies, in the tones of 
voices, and in their faces; even the feet talk. 
To those who can translate the language of the 
gesture, the mind is an open book revealing 
what the individual may never disclose by word 
or conscious look. 

Because mental states and bodily attitudes are 
correspondential, the elevation of either one 
uplifts the other. If we never express health 
until we feel like it, we may wait a long time ; 
but if we pay no attention to our feelings, but 
commune with reason, and act out health, we 
shall bring both body and mind into a healthful 
condition. Prof. James says in his Psychology : 
" There is no more valuable precept in moral 
education than this, as all who have experience 
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know: if we wish to conquer undesirable emo- 
tional tendencies, we must assiduously and in 
the first place cold-bloodedly, go through the 
outward movements of those contrary dispositions 
which we wish to cultivate. Smooth the brow, 
brighten the eye, straighten the spine, speak 
in a major key, pass the genial compliment, 
and your heart must be frigid indeed if it do 
not gradually thaw." By acting out what we 
desire, even though we do not have faith in 
our ability or feel like it, we can become our 
ideal. Just as the actor plays a role which he 
does not feel at first, but with which he identi- 
fies himself, and becomes knave or hero at will ; 
so we, by acting out health, will begin to feel 
well, and by persisting in the effort we shall 
finally establish it as a habit. Perseverence in 
acting health will overcome disease. Sit erect 
for five minutes, make yourself say something 
pleasant if it is only to your wall paper, and see 
if you don't feel better. On the other hand. 
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scowl five minutes, think how badly off you are, 
and see if you can be cheerful. 

One of my teachers advocates the mirror as a 
possible means of moral and physical develop- 
ment. He used to make us look into the mirror 
and observe whether we were expressing our 
ideal ; and if we were not, we had to stand there 
until we did. We may not all see beauty in our 
faces, but we can reflect life and cheerfulness and 
a willingness to do our best. Cultivate good 
looks in yourself and others ; try to be as beauti- 
ful as possible, and you will be cultivating health 
and harmony. Tell children how naughty they 
are, and you will never educate goodness in 
them ; on the other hand, tell them'how good and 
beautiful they are, and in nine cases out of ten 
they will respond to your encouragement with 
sweet smiles. 

The habit of expressing health affects not 
only ourselves, but others. People cheer or 
depress us according as they radiate health or 
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disease. We often wonder why we feel so tired 
after listening to a recital of sickness and misery. 
So long as men and women make these things 
the sole topics of conversation, they will induce 
the same conditions in themselves, and be un- 
able to work out their salvation. For this 
reason the only sympathy that we can give the 
suffering, that is restorative and real, is that 
which does not dwell upon the disease and in 
harmony, but upon the innate health and hope. 
Yet, there are some people who feel very much 
injured, and consider you very heartless if you try 
to be cheerful and hopeful, or if you tell them 
they look well when they happen to be ill ; and 
in a dismal tone they bewail the fact that they 
never show how badly they feel. 

Not only is health an indication of upright 
living, and necessary to comfort, but it is essen- 
tial to the unfoldment of the mental and spiritual 
faculties. Just as a poor plate cannot receive 
the imprint of a perfect type, so diseased bodies 
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cannot receive perfect mental and spiritual 
impressions. Mind cannot act without the brain 
which registers the mental activity ; and in order 
to build up brain cells, the body must supply 
good, rich blood. 

In the Old Testament, reference is made to the 
discovery of the book of the law in the temple ; 
but owing to the dilapidated condition of the 
latter the book had not been read. This accoimt 
symbolizes the operation of the Spirit, which is 
the book of the law, in man. The Spirit, which 
is holy and perfect in health and wisdom, is 
within us, but it cannot be apprehended on 
account of our physical condition ; and until we 
rehabilitate our temples we cannot have the 
knowledge or the spiritual illumination that we 
desire. 

Therefore, if we wish to know more, we must 
begin to work out our salvation and possess the 
health which "will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous." 



III. 

OUR CENTER. 

There is an inmost center in us all 

Where truth abides in fullness. — Browning. 

The kingdom of God is within you. 

Human life is a sphere whose center and 
essence is God. Just as we cannot form a 
sphere without reference to its center, so we 
cannot fashion a well-rounded life without refer- 
ence to God. The trouble with us is that we are 
living upon the circumference of life, instead of 
at the center; and are superficial and diffuse, 
instead of original and concentrated. 

By using the sphere as a symbol of man's 
whole self, with God at the center, it is not 
meant to convey the idea that the universal 
Life-principle is confined to a single spot in man, 
but that it incarnates in the individual at a 
nucleus or center from which it radiates and 
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illumines every part of the sphere; that is, the 
entire human organism, according as the latter is 
a free medium of this radiation. 

Therefore, in order to reveal and express the 
Life which we represent, and come into posses- 
sion of truth, success, health and good, we must 
seek first our center, which is actually our king- 
dom of righteousness within. 
Mr. Browning says : 

**To know 
Consists rather in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escap>e, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without." 

The chief reason why we have not developed 
greater power, or why we have so scant a 
measure of success and health, is because we 
have been looking in the wrong direction. We 
have been searching outside of ourselves for that 
which is an imprisoned splendor within, and 
only demands some avenue of escape. We seem 
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to think God is outside of us, dwelling in some 
remote heaven to which we lift appealing eyes, 
and we often wish we might find him and be 
conscious of his help. Lyman Abbott says: 
" God is not found out by a process of searching, 
but by a process of living." He is the center 
and cause of our existence, and by expressing 
our best to all men, we shall be revealing Him 
and allowing his light to shine forth through 
us. We shall never know the power of Gk>d 
except as the power we put forth in our 
every-day business. The belief in a remote 
divinity outside of man is not the one taught by 
Christ, who said that the Father and he were 
one, that even the words he spoke were the 
words of the Father within him. The reason 
why it is hard to think of our every-day, trifling 
acts as an evidence of our ability to manifest 
divine power is because we have not conceived 
of human life as a manifestation of God life, but 
as something of an entirely different order. If, 
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from goodness than self-condemnation, or other- 
condemnation for that matter. Thtre is now, this 
moment in the midst of folly and sin, no condem- 
nation to him who rights himself by turning 
toward his own center of light, and affirming the 
perfection that is united to his own existence, 
and shines as his own Sun of Righteousness. 
Emerson says : "I, the imperfect, adore my own 
perfect." Never forget that your sphere, which 
is yourself, no matter how imperfect upon the 
circumference is perfect at its center ; and this 
center is your divine and perfect self, which you 
wish to illumine your whole round. There is no 
other means of salvation than that which already 
exists within us ; but we must accept it, and affirm 
it as ours, and say, "I am divine," even though 
our actions contradicted it two minutes before. 
This is not hypnotizing ourselves into a belief 
of self-perfection, but it is recognizing that which 
is perfect and trying to bring it out upon the 
circumference. Such a method of procedure 
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would soon overcome all our bad habits. If we 
would spend half the time we give to self-con- 
demnation and fear of bad habits, in concen- 
trating upon that center of all-good within us, 
we should soon be free. We do not stop to 
think that the mind which whispers to us that 
we are a slave to this or that habit is not the 
divine mind. God never made any one a slave 
to habit. Man is not a slave, but a master ; and 
mastery over every condition is his divine and 
natural inheritance. 

We make our own weakness by admitting it, 
and then acting upon the assumption. The 
person whose eyes are turned upon his own 
inner light must see light ; and this light becomes 
a lamp to his feet and directs him in that path 
where all that he desires shall spring up before 
him. The mind that is turned within knows 
that the power which keeps the planets in their 
orbits, and sustains the order and harmony and 
life of the universe, is the power of its will. 
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The only reason why we do not possess all 
things is because we turn ourselves away from 
our own inner light, which is our Kingdom of 
God, or heaven. 

** Heaven lies about us in our infancy 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy. 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily from the east. 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day." 

Because truth is within, when we need wisdom, 
let us turn within. Ofttimes we are perplexed 
and know not what to do next. In our distress 
we go to this one and that one for advice ; we 
think of this thing and that thing, and become 
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more bewildered than ever. Now, while it is 
wise to get as much good counsel and knowledge 
from all sources as we can, we can never use 
what we obtain until we think for ourselves. 
When you are in such straits, sit down quietly, 
take some long, deep breaths, and say : " There 
is an inmost center within me where Truth abides 
in fulness ; therefore, the knowledge I need I 
already possess." Rest upon this positively and 
firmly until you feel physically and mentally 
strong. Don't be trying all this time to solve 
your perplexity, but bend your energies to realiz- 
ing your own strength. Begin to feel thankful 
that you have this wisdom, and that all things are 
yours. After a few moments, if you leave your 
problem alone, you will feel strong and clear- 
minded. In this condition do the duty just at 
hand ; and you will find that the next thing to do, 
and the way to do it, will grow out of the strength 
gained in the performance of the first duty ; and 
so from one plain duty to another you will smooth 
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out the difficulties and attain perfect peace. 
"Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee." The trouble is we do 
not stay our minds on the truth of our being and 
look within in spite of our doubts. There is no 
better remedy for fear and nervousness than to 
sit erect quietly in a straight-backed chair, and 
breathe long and deep while saying, " Thou wilt 
keep me in perfect peace." Breathe in peace for 
yourself, and breathe it out again to the world. 
In this way you will establish physical equilibrium, 
which is always disturbed by mental anxiety, and 
soul harmony. 

Because our kingdom is within, there is nothing 
outside to be desired ; but everything within to 
be expressed — pressed out. The knowledge of 
possession always makes one feel powerful and 
masterful ; but although we have all the power of 
the imiverse to command and use, we are poor 
because we do not realize our possessions and use 
them. We feel poor and want things when we 
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have riches which we never use, or we struggle 
tx) get what we abready have. 

Christ did away once and for all with the 
struggle that makes life the nervous, worried race 
it is to-day. For him there was nothing to be 
desired or attained. Why ? Not because he did 
not know there were objects and purposes in 
human life ; not because he did not know men 
must earn a living ; for he said that the Father, 
who marked the fall of a sparrow, and clothed 
the lilies of the field, would much more care for 
us. But he knew that the knowledge and recog- 
nition of God within, would fill us with strength, 
wisdom, joy, and love, so that we should know 
how to so live that all things would be added imto 
us : not a few things, but all things. 

The aspiration to know our kingdom, God 
within us, becomes thus a law of attraction and 
success, but differs from the common conception 
of it, because it radiates from within out, and 
does not try to draw from without in. Many 
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recipes have been given for attracting success, 
and many people seem to be quite successful in 
drawing things to themselves; but this is not 
the method taught or employed by the Master. 
Instead of fixing his mind upon a definite object 
of desire without, and using all his forces to draw 
that toward him, he aspired to know the will of 
his Father, and to manifest imto men, the life, 
truth, and love which came from realizing that he 
and the Father were one. Every act of his life 
was a radiation and not an attempt to attract ; 
an inspiration, not a desire. He healed because 
virtue went out from him, not because he tried 
to get patients. He did not try to draw an 
audience or work up a profession, but to live the 
life of the Father and to give life more abim- 
dantly to men. We shall never work miracles by 
trying to do them ; only when we are filled to 
overflowing with life, will virtue go out from us. 
There is a great difference bet>\'een living in a 
profession and having success because one gives 
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much, or adopting a profession so as to get 
money. All things belong to us, but not until we 
let the imprisoned splendor escape through those 
channels which duty and vocation furnish us. 
To the noble mind there is no satisfaction in 
mere possession, but in the life which makes the 
possession. 

" Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we 
know that when he shall appear (in our con- 
sciousness) we shall be like him ; for we shall see 
him as he is.*' When Fra Angelico saw the 
heavenly vision within, on bended knees he 
painted his immortal angels. When Victor Hugo 
felt the love of God stirring in his own heart, he 
uttered that great appeal for justice, Jean Valjean. 
When Joan of Arc heard the voices of the spirit 
within her own soul, though but a simple peasant 
girl of seventeen, she led the broken army of 
France on to glorious triumph, and made the 
history of a nation. When Handel heard the 
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heavenly host within, he wrote the Hallelujah 
Chorus and wept. When you and I recognize 
our divine center where all truth abides, we, too, 
shall show something ol the Father unto men, 
and quicken in them the aspiration for self-reali- 
zation. We shall then carve our vision into the 
solid rock ; we shall dig the foundation of our 
air-castles deep in the earth ; we shall write our 
names in deeds more lasting than the pyramids ; 
we shall make earth the dream of heaven, and be 
truly sons of God. 



IV. 
THE PERCEPTION OF TRUTH 

To see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it and 

pass it. 
To look up and down no road, but it stretches and waits 

for you. 
To see no being, not God's or any, but you also go hither. 

— Whitman. 

Our ability to perceive Truth depends upon 
our mental attitude. Truth abides within 
us in fullness, but we never see it until we turn 
toward it. In an article entitled "Higher Attitudes 
of the Mind," Mr. Solon Lauer, says : " In a right 
attitude of the soul toward God is the whole secret 
of a perfect and joyous life. In winter when the 
earth is locked in the chains of frost, the great 
sun is shining just the same in the heavens ; but 
the attitude of the earth is such that one portion 
is cut off from his light and life and other por- 
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tions are but scantily supplied. But as the earth 
gradually changes her attitude, she receives of 
his poured-out life and all things are glad. 
What has wrought this wonderous change ? Not 
anything the sun has done. It is the attitude of 
the earth. And so when the human race has 
been lost in the darkness and winter of sin, it is 
not because God has been absent. Gk>d is 
always present, but He cannot help us when our 
attitude is wrong, any more than he can send 
flowers and birds to the earth when she has 
turned herself from the sun. If we will take the 
right attitude toward Him all good is ours. " 

Every person has within himself the light of 
the world ; but if he will not put himself in the 
right attitude, he will discern nothing but dark- 
ness. The difference between people who are 
habitually cheerful and optimistic and those who 
are always gloomy and distrustful is a difference 
of mental direction. There are some who 
never see an unclouded sky or observe any 
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signs of fair weather, while others know that 
behind the clouds the sun is still shining. There 
is an old Italian proverb : " Not all may sit on 
the veranda, but all may keep in the sun. " We 
may always keep in the radiance of Truth if we 
will. It is simply a question of what one prefers 
to see. 

In the Old Testament there is a story of the 
attempt of a Syrian king to capture Elisha. The 
prophet's servant, seeing the host that encom- 
passed his master was afraid, whereupon Elisha 
answered : " Fear not, for they that be for us are 
more than they that be with them. And Elisha 
prayed and said, * Lord, I pray thee, open his 
eyes that he may see.' And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man, and he saw : and behold 
the moimtain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire roimd about Elisha.'' 

The vision of the truth shows us that power 
and protection are always hovering about us, so 
that we need never fear or be disheartened. To 
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see our life as it really is, is to see no road but 
that stretches and waits for us and leads to 
success and honour. 

When we turn toward the light we shall see 
nothing but good. The perplexing problem of 
good and evil will never give us any trouble if 
we stay our minds upon truth. Evil exists only 
to the mind that is turned away from the light. 
If the world were full of wickedness, we should 
not be harmed by it or be conscious of its 
presence, until we gave it place in our thoughts. 
Many times what we consider evil is our wrong 
construction put upon another's act. Ofttimes 
older people attach to children's misdemeanors a 
significance of which the child mind is ignorant. 
Similarly teachers often look upon inattention on 
the part of children as personal slights, when lack 
of pure air or restlessness is the cause of the 
trouble. Do not look for insults and they will 
seldom appear. Expect pupils to give respect 
and obedience, and that attitude of mind will 
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generally bring them out. All any one can 
predicate of acts is what his own thought attaches 
to them, and should no one think them evil there 
would be no evil ; just as there is no sound where 
there is no ear to receive the vibrations. When 
one can think no evil, one will have reached that 
state where there is no sin, neither sorrow, nor 
crying. Milton made Satan say, " I myself am 
hell." We can be our own hell by filling our 
minds with evil, or we may be our own heaven^ 
by ceasing to think wrong thoughts. 

Again, we are prone to think other people are 
wrong when they are doing or thinking differ- 
ently from what we do. No one has a "corner" 
on right, and what appears wrong to us is many 
times the result of a larger view of life than 
we have. If other people are doing wrong, 
we shall never help them and only injure our- 
selves by thinking how bad they are. To be sure 
there are times when we suffer for the sins of 
others, and grieve for those who are dear to us ; 
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and yet the wiser we grow, and the more truth we 
unfold, the more surely we shall realize that even 
sorrow is not the best way of showing our love ; 
for it will never lead them to a perception of good. 
Only joy and light will attract the darkened soul 
to good, and imless we can be filled with the 
good of life we need not expect to raise the fallen. 
Besides, if we love much we shall see good 
somewhere. 

There is a poem by the lamented southern 
poet, Sidney Lanier, entitled " How Love Looked 
for Hell," which illustrates this point. One day 
Love, accompanied by his ministers. Mind and 
Sense, set out to find Hell. Sense rode on ahead 
and foimd it in a hideous valley, where the con- 
demned moaned piteously and were continually 
beaten back by a hand above. Love spurred 
ahead to join sense, but when he arrived : 

'* Where the rabble of souls 
Did shrivel and turn and beg and bum/' 
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beautiful violets and fern banked the valley 
and happy people were gazing into a clear sky. 
Then Mind rode out, and returned with the assur- 
ance that hell is in the human heart. He had 
seen a murderer sitting beside the dead body of 
his victim. Love hastened to the spot, and found 
two spirits face to face. One recounted to the 
other a dream in which he had struck the other 
dead, and then wept tears such as none but 
dreamers weep. Then he told a second dream 
in which he had plucked a flower, the nettle of 
sin, no need or seed of which remained, but which 
had been his medicine. 

** Now strange," quoth Sense, and " strange" quoth Mind, 
** We saw it and yet *tis hard to find, 

But we saw it," quoth Sense and Mind. 
Stretched on the ground, beautiful crowned 
Of the piteous willows that wreathed above, 
" But I cannot find where ye have found 
Hell," quoth Love. 

What we see in life discloses what we are. 
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The faces of men and women shine with peren- 
nial light ; there is no touch of simset glory or 
tint of ocean shell that are not surpassed in the 
faces of those about us, but our eyes are holden 
that we do not see. We note rather defect of 
features, lines of sorrow, traces of sin, and are 
unaware that our failure to see anything but 
faults is evidence of our own deficiencies. 

I often call upon a lady who never speaks of 
anyone except in an appreciative way. She 
always discovers some fine trait in people who 
come to see her][; and the result is that although 
she is imable to go beyond her own door-yard, 
she is never solitary or miserable. Because she 
sees good everywhere, she attracts it to her. 

The reason why we have so little beauty in life 
is because our view is so narrow. The story is 
often told of the great English painter. Turner, 
that in reply to a lady's criticism of his picture on 
the ground that she had never seen anything 
like it in nature, he said : " Don't you wish you 
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could, madam ?" The person who can see deeply 
is the real artist; whose insight into life is so 
great that he sees the center inside the circumfer- 
ence, God in man, and in the meanest flower that 
grows, thoughts that lie too deep for tears. The 
poet is great not on account of his reason, but on 
account of his vision ; he more than other men 
perceives the Truth. He is 

" Laid asleep 
In body and becomes a living soul. 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
He sees into the life of things." 

The greater insight into Truth we have the 
greater is the revelation of love. How often we 
suddenly become aware of some beautiful trait in 
a person's character that we have never seen 
before, and we feel as though that person had 
unaccountably changed. Ah, it is only the 
awakening of love in our own hearts that has 
revealed to us the person in his true light. We 
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shall never see truly until love clears the eye ; 
then we shall stand before the person and say as 
Peter said to Jesus : " Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God." Many times our hearts 
go out in love and adoration to Jesus, or to some 
historical or legendary character ; but how often 
do we look each other in the face and recognize 
the Christ, the Son of the. living God ? 

Love can be recognized only by love. The 
mother sees in her child what she loves, and no 
fault can make her waver in her affection. This 
is the only true love, the ability to see good. 
Love is not an emotion dependent upon some 
outside stimulus, but it is the perception of truth 
in the individual, and is therefore immovable and 
changeless. There is no true union between 
souls that is not founded upon the recognition of 
the Christ within ; there is not unity where two 
are concerned, but unity belongs to the Spirit. 
The Church of God which is always spoken of in 
the New Testament as the Bride, is that sanctuary 
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whose portals open only to the Christ; upon 
whose altar the purple fire of divine love contin- 
ually sends forth its purifying flame ; whose chan- 
cel resounds with the organ voluntary of Truth ; 
whose aisles are carpeted with perfect peace; 
and whose choir is the Hallelujah joy of the soul. 
When shall we claim this realization for our- 
selves ? We are the temple of God, but are we 
yet aware of the Christ presence within ? If we 
are, do we also recognize it in others ? Emerson 
says when two persons meet, Jove nods to Jove ; 
meaning that the spirit in one recognizes the 
spirit in the other. Unfortunately, our percep- 
tion and feeling often halt behind this invisible 
soul response. We always feel grateful to that 
person who sees our hidden powers, and assures 
us of our ability ; but how often do we see the 
possibilities in others ? If we could have peeped 
into that crude manger in Bethlehem, one Christ- 
mas morning nineteen hundred years ago, and 
seen a little baby lying on the straw, surrounded 
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by mules and camels, quarreling drivers and 
weary travellers, who thronged the town at that 
time, do you suppose our perception of truth 
would have been sufficient to make us exclaim : 
" Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ?" 
Yet a few wise men, following the Star of the East, 
which is still able to guide us, came and wor- 
shiped him. The trouble is we are all looking 
for some great person, whom reputation heralds 
to our door, in whom to recognize the Christ, 
instead of seeing his spirit in those patient friends 
about us who put up with our faults and foibles, 
and become, too often, rather commonplace to us. 
When the Nazarenes heard about Jesus they 
marvelled, and said to one another : " Why, 
how is this possible ? We knew him as a boy ; 
he was the son of the carpenter, Joseph, who 
lived down the street. He wasn't anybody." 
It still holds true that the man is not without 
honor save in his own country. How often we 
are obliged to go away from those who think they 
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know us best in order to do our work and express 
what we truly are. It is because the general 
opinion against us is so strong, that it becomes a 
very powerful force to combat ; and if we want to 
be free to express those hidden powers in our 
nature which oiu* acquaintances do not believe in 
because we have not yet developed them, it is 
wise for us to go into some new field where we 
can start out afresh. 

We shall never find our ideal person outside of 
the recognition of the Christ-principle in all men. 
No person will come up to our expectation, until 
we recognize him as a Christ in the making. 
Love is all about us, but we look afar off. Mind 
and Sense will never discover it, but the right 
mental attitude will see it everywhere. Now we 
see sin, sickness, and misery. Oh, let us right 
ourselves, so that we may say with Browning : 

" From the first, Power was — I knew, 

Life has made clear to me, 
That strive but for closer view, 

Love were as plain to see/' 
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The apocal)rptic vision, called Revelation, was 
vouchsafed to the beloved disciple. Christ's for- 
giveness, and his deepest affection, some have 
claimed, were bestowed upon Mary Magdalene, 
because she loved much. Could pages of explana- 
tions or details of her life have added anything to 
these words ? We are all anxious to leave some- 
thing to the world as our particular gift to succeed- 
iiig generations. One wants to leave the record 
of a great invention, another of a vast reform, 
another of a wonderful talent, another of a glori- 
ous message to the world ; but none of these can 
be compared to the gift of love. God so loved 
the world, we are told, that he sent his only 
begotten son to save it from sin and death. 
Moreover, we find that no talent amounts to much 
in the world until love sets it in motion. 

We sometimes wonder if we shall ever be 
satisfied, or if we shall ever be loved ? We shall 
be satisfied that moment, when in the midst of 
our present surroundings, we shall recognize that 
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we are the representative of God, that all his 
power and love is ours to express, and we set 
about radiating it to those with whom we come in 
contact. No matter who responds to our love, 
or whether anyone seems to respond, our love 
will wing its radiant way out into the wide 
universe, and, sure as fate, return to us in some 
form. In the perfect round of life not one thing 
is lost. Can we doubt that in God the power is 
wanting to fill the heart, which love has inspired 
to open ? Moreover, in spite of all our disap- 
points, we discover that the power to love much 
is its own reward. We are not happy because 
some one loves us, but because we are able to 
radiate love ourselves. In this condition, we can 
perceive all truth, for love is the fulfillment of the 
law of the right mental attitude. 



V. 

THE RELATION OF THE IDEAL 
TO GROWTH. 

As life is possible only with growth, it is only when we 
understand the forces of this growth that we appreciate 
life ; and in the individual and race alike, it is the ever- 
enlarging, ever-growing ideal that is the dynamic force, the 
primary moving power in the human spirit. — Edward 
Howard Griggs. 

The Ideal is not a copy, it is the original ; it is not an 
image, it is that which it imaged. — Lucy McGee. 

" Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth. 
And you trace back the influence to its spring 
And source within us, where broods a radiance vast. 
To be elicited ray by ray, as chance shall favor." 

— Browning. 

This radiance is the Ideal, reflecting itself upon 
our human minds. It is within us as a 
part of our very nature, and needs only to be 
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elicited ray by ray through our recognition of its 
presence. We are the Ideal, because we are the 
Word made flesh. 

We talk very glibly about having ideals or 
wanting to attain certain ideals; by which we 
mean that we have set up certain models or goals 
outside of ourselves which we wish to imitate or 
to reach. We have purposes, projects, aims, and 
the like, but not ideals, in the strict sense of the 
word. The Ideal is not something without to be 
reached, but something within to be expressed. 
We shall never attain our ideals in the sense of 
arriving at a certain stage of development, but we 
represent the Ideal by being it. It is the divinity 
stirring within us, and seeking escape through our 
acts. No other kind of an ideal except one that 
is identified with us could be demonstrable, for 
nothing can be worked out by man that has not 
already been in-worked by the divine spirit. 

The goal of life is not achievement, but self- 
expression; therefore Ideal and act are insepa- 
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rable. The cause of most of our unhappiness and 
the lack of solidity in us lies in our inability to 
connect act with Ideal, body with spirit, business 
with religion ; and the reason is that we have not 
a true conception of Ideal, Spirit, and religion ; it 
is not "workable." So great is the hiatus be- 
tween Ideal and act, between thoughts and feel- 
ing on the one side, and expression on the other, 
that we have come to regard all our action as 
necessarily and excusably imperfect. We admit 
too broadly, "*tis.not what man does which exalts 
him, but what man would do." Yet Christ 
admitted the possibility of perfecting the self, and 
the whole drama of his life was concerned with 
working out through the body the perfect will of 
the Father ; speaking the words which the Father 
spoke; and manifesting Him so that the disci- 
ples might know the nature of their Heavenly 
Parent. 

The very name Ideal suggests activity upon 
our part; for it does not exist as ^^/ alone, but as 
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force, God, the Ideal, does not live merely within 
and for himself, but within and for man and the 
whole universe. Unless his Word, loyot:^ had 
become flesh and dwelt among us, his complete 
and perfect being would not have been fully 
manifested or known. Likewise, the Ideal is not 
comprehended except as it is expressed. It is 
first the light illuminating our minds, and giving 
us Vision ; as such, it stimulates us to activity 
which shall produce without the image of what is 
within; finally, as the perfect light, it is the 
righteous judge by which we measure the com- 
pleted act or word. 

Right here it must be said that those so-called 
ideals which we set up to attain, the following 
after which does not bring a deeper realization 
of the self, are not ideals. People have all sorts 
of opinions and fancies which end in difficulty 
and evil, and cause them to be visionary and 
idle; these people are not following the Ideal, 
but dreams and delusions. The Ideal is one's 
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highest self, capable of demonstration ; for being 
the will of God as well as the stimulus of 
man, its actualization must be both possible and 
in the largest degree beneficial and satisfying. 

Action is necessary to unfoldment, for we can 
never know the content of the Ideal except as we 
express it ray by ray. In " The Vision Beautiful," 
the poet Longfellow presents a contrite monk, 
who, in the midst of a splendid vision of Christ, 
is interrupted by the summons to discharge his 
daily duty of feeding the poor at the convent 
gate. Unwilling to leave the vision, he hesitates 
between his duty to go and his desire to stay, 
but finally obeying the voice of the former, he 
sees in the wretched faces before him a light he 
had never seen before, and upon his return to 
his cell, he finds the vision still standing. 

'* And he felt his bosom bum, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the blessed vision said, 
Hadst thou stayed I must have fled." 
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We see that action not only reveals the Ideal, 
but it both defines and limits the revelation of 
Truth ; for only as we act out what we know to 
be right, can we hope to have a larger perception 
of the divine radiance. 

Prof. James warns people against indulging in 
noble sentiments and good feelings which are 
never expressed, and says if one is inspired by 
hearing a fine concert not to let the inspiration 
die out, but to go home and do something for his 
grandmother. 

We are often so discouraged when we see how 
far short we come living up to the Ideal that we 
feel like giving up trying to be true and honest. 
We have all experienced the keen remorse and 
bitterness which follows some one's remark that 
we do not demonstrate what we believe. Never- 
theless it is good for us to receive these electric 
shocks, which remind us that we must act well 
our part ; " there all the honor lies." 

It is because we see the Ideal before we can 
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express it, that our stiug^ to catch up to it is 
hopeless, and we are ahrs^ behind ourselves as 
it were, and imperfect. We feel too keenly that 
we have never pert onned a sing^ act wortl^ to 
offer before the sheldnah within. The Ideal flees 
before as we chase after. It transforms itself like 
old Proteus into a thousand forms: now it is 
one thing, now another ; but it always dwells in 
Utopia and veils itself in clouds. Thus, as one 
writer puts it, the ideal is continually '' manifest- 
ing itself in passing forms, which are used up as 
the raw material of new acquirement, and yet no 
passing form completely expresses the ideal." 
^Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher: Henry Jones.] 

We no sooner express one ideal than we see a 
larger one to express. We sing one song only to 
hear a more exquisite melody ringing in our ears. 
Each thought paves the way for its successor. 
Each task accomplished strengthens and prepares 
us for the next, so that 
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'* Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.** 

Every beat of consciousness bears us along a 
track we can never retrace. We are not to-day 
what we were yesterday. We have thoughts now 
we did not have then ; we have a more glorious 
because a larger vision of our Ideal; and yet 
without yesterday's experience we could not have 
to-day's. The grass that bends heavily with the 
morning rosary of dew is the same grass we saw 
yesterday, and yet that too has changed. The 
flower's bell has grown a larger round, and our 
appreciation of it has increased. The Ideal leads 
us on from change to change, not because It has 
changed, but because it has led us on to new 
endeavor, by which we have discovered more of 
the content of the Ideal. There is no change or 
evolution of the Ideal or Spirit, but of the form 
that manifests more and more of it. 

Consequently, the person who tries to follow his 
Ideal has a continuous unfoldment, which some 
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people mistake for fickleness. They say : " When 
we knew him a year ago, he thought thus and so, 
he taught such and such things, he appeared in 
such a way; but now he thinks differently, he 
teaches otherwise, he has changed. He is incon- 
sistent." Emerson has well said: '*A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds." 
Consistency does not mean adherence to the same 
idea year after year, but adherence to one's Ideal ; 
it means being true to one's self through every 
changeful hour in spite of what we may have 
thought before or of what others may say. This 
kind of consistency makes one whole and solid, 
though to-day's act seems to contradict yesterday's 
and to-morrow's. 

Thus as each life takes on new activities, 
according as it has a more comprehensive view 
of the Ideal, it lays aside old customs and habits 
of thought, which now and then return like late 
winds and shake us to the very foundation of our 
being. No matter how resolutely we have set 
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our faces to the light, every now and then we see 
some shadow following us. It may be an old 
doubt that dodges our steps to scare us away from 
some new purpose ; an old fear that we some- 
time cherished; a lie that once fell carelessly 
from our lips. Reason as we may, we find our 
hearts beating faster and our muscles growing 
tenser when some one tells a tale bordering upon 
the supernatural; and it requires considerable 
courage and experience in the demonstration of 
our manhood's faith, not to flinch and almost 
waver when some one attributes our misfortune 
to the abandonment of the faith of our fathers* 
that we were brought up in. 

**J\ist when we are safest, there's a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one's death, 

A chorus ending from Euripides — 

And that's enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as nature's self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring. 

We look on helplessly. 
There the old misgivings, crooked questions are." 
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We must be ever on the alert, and when we 
are tempted to turn from the present, keep our 
eyes upon the Ideal, which will never leave us or 
forsake us. 

We are always surprised by life. It makes such 
sudden and striking turns like the kaleidescope 
we used to look through when we were children. 
Sometimes the new combination of forms and 
colors did not please us as much as the last, and 
we tried to turn back and replace the old ; but we 
we were always unsuccessful and disappointed, 
and we grieved until we lost the feeling of sad- 
ness in the bewildering beauty of those that came 
as we went along. In like manner we cling to 
the past; we find no friends like the old friends^ 
no places like the familiar haunts of our younger 
days. If we have had a beautiful experience, we 
want to repeat it ; if we have had a certain inspira- 
tion, we want it always; and when we cannot 
bring them back again, we mourn and fail to see 
what joys there are just ahead of us. Many 
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times we have to part with angels in order that 
archangels may come in. Half the sorrows of 
the world come to us because we cannot see that 
change is the law of progress and of life. 

" To draw one beauty into our heart's core 

And keep it changeless ! such our claim ; 
So answered, — Nevermore. 

Simple ! Why this is the old woe of the world ; 
Tune to whose rise and fall we live and die. 

Rise with it then 1 Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 

His souPs wings never furled !" 

We do not want repetitions but "new births." 
The soul has an infinite variety which we stale by 
clinging to the old worn-out past. Let us not 
copy our own or another's past, but throw our- 
selves unhesitatingly into the present with 
buoyant faith and whole-souled activity. 

This change and progress in perception of 
the Ideal and act lead us to compare one 
age with another, one person with another. 
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and standards and acts in our own life with pre- 
vious ones; and we say that we have higher 
ideals and better ways of living than we used to. 
Whereas there is no high or low when we are 
acting to the best of our ability. So long as God 
informs each act, it matters not how trivial or 
how glorious it may appear. The struggle of a 
spider is as unique as the aspiration of a saint. 
The activity of an ant is as perfect as the activity 
of a Tesla. 

" All service ranks the same with God, — 
With God, whose puppets best and worst 
Are we, — there is no last or first." 

Experience may have shown us that what we 
once considered ideal was, after all, only an 
opinion or a half truth ; and in that case, expres- 
sion became the test of the supposed ideal and 
proved to us the ^^falsity of the mental attitude, 
while it also indicated the way to right it. If the 
mental attitude is such that we cannot perceive 
truth at the outset, we shall have to find it out 
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through experience, which seems to us pretty bit- 
ter sometimes ; and yet we should be grateful for 
any guide to the light. Righteousness is not a 
matter of comparison, nor is it a fixed standard ; 
but it is the "tense muscle," the persistent activity, 
in expressing what one perceives to be true. 

Some time ago a college professor, in a lecture 
before his students, urged them to beware of 
having only one idea. He maintained that the 
perception of truth is of much less importance 
than the use made of it, which we grant; that 
truths are not of equal value, some being great 
and some small ; also that the man who singles 
out one idea regardless of its relative value, and 
foists it upon the public as the one important 
principle of life, is a "crank," and does more 
harm by the use of his one idea than he could 
possibly do without any, because he distorts the 
little truth he has. He closed with an exhortation 
to cultivate " sweet reasonableness ", which per- 
ceives everything in its proper perspective. 
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Now we all agree that we need as extended a 
view of the divine center as possible, and that we 
should realize that we have not exhausted the 
content of Omniscience ; yet we cannot fail to 
note that those men who have succeeded best in 
life and given us the most vital inspiration, are 
precisely that kind of men whom our speaker 
calls "cranks". One can recall few men of 
fame who have not been the representative of 
some particular truth or line of thought; who 
have not consecrated their whole lives to ex- 
pressing, emphasizing, yea, distorting if you 
will, some one idea which was to them the 
embodiment of the Ideal, and the culmination 
of their view of life. Take literary men for 
example : Arnold gave us " sweet reasonable- 
ness" as the result of his perception of life; 
Tennyson wrote a hundred poems to prove that 
faith is the ultimate reach of human knowledge ; 
Emerson never roamed far from the one thought 
that "man is the only great phenomenon;" 
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Browning, despite his wide range of subjects, 
narrowed his theme to the one song of Pippa: 
"God's in his heaven, all's right with the world." 
At first sight it seems cruel to condense a man's 
life work into one sentence, and yet it can be 
done without injustice to the man or his message, 
for each in his own way expressed what he saw 
of life. The perception of a single ray of light, 
and the activity growing out of it is not, we think, 
necessarily harmful. A certain concentration and 
limitation in expression are the first essentials of 
success. Many a person by scattering his forces 
has become " diamond dust instead of diamond." 
Narrow people are not geniuses, but a genius has 
always the faculty of seeing the Ideal within 
himself, and concentrating upon that to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

Maurice Maeterlinck tells us that it is not 
enough to possess truth, we must be possessed by 
it. It is evident we can be possessed by only 
one truth at a time ; and this truth fully concen- 
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trated upon takes us up out of ourselves, as it 
were, and uses us for its own purposes. It 
would almost seem that Gk)d prefers to speak 
through one-sided and prejudiced people ; that 
when He wants to make some special revelation 
to man. He speaks through a man who is the 
incarnation of that truth. He proclaimed the 
reformation through Luther; freedom through 
Garrison and Wendall Phillips; temperance 
through John B. Gk)ugh ; and it may be doubted 
whether these ideals would ever have found 
expression, if there had not been " cranks " in 
the world ready to live and to die for them. 

Finally, it may be said that no truth is too 
trivial to deserve the devotion of a man's whole 
lifetime to its cause; moreover, the man who 
yields himself fully to one truth is bound to know 
more." "To really know one fact is to know 
its kindred and its neighbors "; or as Tennyson 
puts it in his tribute to the flower in the crannied 
wall: 
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" Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

We need not be disturbed by the man with 
one idea, for if he but follow persistently and 
honestly that one, he is in the region of light 
which shines more and more unto the perfect day. 

We should not forget since the Ideal waits 
upon the individuaPs perception of it, that each 
man's Ideal is his own, and from the nature 
of the case related to his needs. It is the one 
which he can use at the present moment ; for we 
have said that the Ideal is always " workable." 
There can be no such thing for the individual as 
a fixed standard outside of him or his recogni- 
tion. The absolute standard, "the moral law" 
of which Kant speaks, is within each man, and 
can be comprehended and applied according to 
the degree of his unfoldment. Just as vibrations 
beyond a certain rate per second are not recog- 
nized as sound by the human ear, so the Ideal 
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cannot be perceived or duties done beyond the 
plane of our knowledge. The child cannot have 
the perception or duty of the man ; the American 
Indian cannot live the life of a Phillips Brooks ; 
the savage cannot cope with the savant. The 
fact that the demonstrable Ideal b always per- 
sonal, teaches us that we must learn to judge 
each person upon his own plane, or rather judge 
each man by himself, and not by our pattern. 
The Judge of all our acts is within. God does 
not sit apart from the person as we do, and praise 
or condemn him according to some outside law ; 
but He dwells within the man, standing before 
him as the Ideal and stimulus to action, working 
with him in his duty, and remaining by him as 
the Righteous Judge of the duty done. God is 
thus a personal God, known by each one of us as 
we live Him in our duty. Only in such a rela- 
tion to us can He be a very present help in time 
of trouble. In this way He writes His law upon 
our hearts and then helps us to obey it. 
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Furthermore, because the pattern for all our 
work is within, there is a great necessity of teach- 
ing people to look within before attempting to do 
anything upon the circumference. We can never 
produce without that for which we have not the 
model within. We expect children to perform 
tasks, the occasion for which has not yet arisen 
in their Uves. We exact from the boy essays, 
the ideas for which have not yet been awakened 
in his life ; but let him fall in love, and mayhap he 
will pen you a sonnet. We must give the pupil 
those tasks which will bring out ideas that come 
in the natural order of his evolution. We demand 
that people shall act in accordance with certain 
fixed laws ; we offer them institutions of learning, 
churches, clubs, and schools ; but what need has 
presented itself to the individual to use these 
things ? People must first be quickened to see 
the moral law within before they will obey the 
statutes of the state ; they must be made aware 
of powers to educate, feelings to train, work to 
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do, before they can appreciate the advantages of 
our schools and organizations. 

We make a great mistake in trying to force 
people into our beliefs ; we waste time attempting 
to convert the world to that view of life which 
we have; to our church, our party, our hobby. 
Many people make themselves miserable because 
their friends think differently from what they do, 
and they forget that the Ideal is infinite, and that 
we know only that bit of it which we have per- 
ceived and worked out. The Ideal is for all and 
no one has a monopoly. Many a life has been 
ruined by allowing its own vision to be obscured 
by another, or its faith shattered by having its 
own slim prop undermined and another substi- 
tuted, which somehow failed to fit. There is no 
religion now in existence but expresses some- 
body's needs, otherwise it would not now be 
vital. It matters not whether it is Romanism, 
Protestantism, Theosophy, or Christian Science; 
whether it seems absurd to you or to me : it is 
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adapted to somebody's needs and is therefore 
right for him. When we are wise, we shall give 
to another that part of our own knowledge which 
will satisfy his need, and help him perform 
his own next duty. How pitiful it is to see 
people who have been deprived of their own 
narrow sight, wandering blindly in those larger 
regions of thought which they cannot see to 
explore. 

As the perception of the Ideal is a personal 
matter, defined by the individual's condition, so 
each man's work is his own, for the work follows 
the Ideal. Failing to understand this fact, we 
often commit the error of taking up the profes- 
sion of the successful or illumined man, instead 
of emulating in that work for which opportunity 
and capacity has fitted us, his method of reveal- 
ing God in each duty. I was talking with a 
woman recently who has perceived this truth. 
She said she had been reading certain articles in 
a magazine that had pleased her very much, and 
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she began to think what a wonderful thing it was 
to write well and be able to quicken so many 
people to new thought, and she wished she could 
express the thoughts that came to her own 
mind. As she pondered over the matter she 
finally came to the conclusion that all the author 
did was to express the truth of life to the best of 
his ability in the way for which he was best 
adapted ; and she knew that she was doing the 
very same thing in her own home. There is less 
necessity of choosing a profession than in choos- 
ing to live well, for the life will make the profes- 
sion in spite of ourselves. There is a story told 
of a minister who was very unsuccessful, although 
he felt that God had called him to preach. His 
wife, however, insisted that God had called some 
other man, but her husband had answered. We 
often answer to the wrong thing because our 
living has not created the profession. How many 
of our literary men started out to be doctors, 
lawyers, or preachers, and after engaging in their 
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chosen work, found out that they had not been 
living the life that was demanded by their voca- 
tion. Young men and women wonder what they 
shall do ; they look over the agreeable ways in 
which one may earn a living, without any regard 
to their adaptation to it. If one knows what he 
is living now, and very few do, he will know what 
his profession will be. 

We get ready for a work, or thin k we do, and 
do not live it during the period of preparation. 
A student said to me one day that she would 
rather master the English language and become 
a good conversationalist than anything else. I 
asked her what she was doing now toward that 
end, whereupon she replied that she was reading 
good books and listening to the conversation of 
others, but never talking herself. I asked her 
how she was going to learn to talk without talk- 
ing. So we expect to master things without 
working in a way to obtain the mastery; but 
some day we shall learn perhaps, that we learn 
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to do by doing, and as we do the thing it will 
have a peculiarity about it which stamps it as our 
work, distinct from all others. 

He who does his own work in his way, by 
keeping his eye on his Ideal, will be original, 
because he alone deals with the origin of work. 
The reason why we have so little originality, and 
speak with such a lack of authority, is because we 
have turned our eyes in the wrong direction and 
are servilely copying something without. We 
may follow every rule of art and never be a 
Raphael. We may learn the technique of music 
and never be a Liszt. We may give our days 
and nights to reading Milton, Tennyson, and 
Ruskin, and never write a line worth reading. 
And the secret of it all is that these men expressed 
what they heard and felt, and not what somebody 
else heard and felt. The Ideal is within which 
makes the master and the style. Let us not be 
copyists, but masters ; not tenants in some body 
else's house, but landlord's in our own. The 
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world needs but one Shakespeare, one Homer, 
one you, and one me; and although our acts 
may not be compared with those great masters, it 
matters not. In the mosaic of eternity not one 
thing is lost; and great and small, high and 
low, find one reconcilement. I am occasionally 
tempted to think that some person more experL 
enced and more successful than myself has a 
greater monopoly of God's grace, and a greater 
realization of truth than I ; but when I cease to 
look upon the circumference, and consult honestly 
my own soul, I realize that I, too, am filled with 
gladness; that God is flooding my soul with 
light ; and I am no longer envious of my brother, 
nor do I stoop to his soul, but with a loving 
recognition of him, I also hold my own head 
erect, and am content to hear what God would 
speak to me. 

People flit from clubs to lectures ; from univer- 
sities to foreign lands; but he who communes 
with his own soul will get wisdom without striv- 
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ing. Nothing is added to my life by the useless 
information that some one else has seen a star. 
I may know about everything that poet and 
philosopher have seen, and yet be blind myself. 
It does not save me to hear that some one else 
has come into his kingdom while I wander a 
dispossessed heir. Their is no sadder sight than 
to hear people repeating what wonders there are 
which they, however, have never seen for them- 
selves ; or what ideals they have which they have 
never actualized. 

Every great thing in the world should stimulate 
us to activity which shall reveal our own great- 
ness. All that models or inspiration of any kind 
can do for us is to arouse us to action. Educa- 
tion can do no more for us than to lead out upon 
the field of action our latent and sluggish powers, 
which on, parade, shall discover for us what we 
really are. The great value of manual training 
to-day is to show pupils what resources they have 
in themselves. 
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Possibly some, as they read these words, are 
thinking that I have given undue prominence to 
the indiv.dual, and have minimized the import- 
ance of his education ; and are saying to them- 
selves that we do not get our Ideal and stimulus 
to action from within as much as we do from 
teaching and example ; and that personal devel- 
opment would be very slow did each man sit at 
home and wait upon his own souPs awakening 
and receive no aid from externals. It is very 
true that we often fail to perceive our own Ideal 
until we see the expression or suggestion of it in 
some one else, when we immediately recognize 
our possibilities. But even in that case our own 
action conditions the perception of the Ideal, 
which each one must see for himself. It is also 
true that a man will progress faster in civilization 
than in solitude, for in the former condition, he 
will receive not only the benefit of his single 
view, but the accumulation of the views and 
united achievements of others, which combine to 
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afford a great impetus tx) his own mind. The 
Columbian Exposition, the Pan>Am^can and 
Paris Exhibitions, the Congress ot Religions, and 
the various arbitration conmiittees oScr examples 
of the great stimulus given to mankind bj bring- 
ing together the highest achievements in philo- 
sophic thought, manufacture, agriculture, science, 
and technical skill for all men to observe. Like- 
wise, travel, society, diverse and wide-spread 
interests supply us with objects and ideas which 
quicken us to increased activity and enlarge the 
scope of our knowledge. Nevertheless none of 
these advantages develop us except as they react 
upon us and reveal to us our center which is 
always shining. Plenty of people are not wise 
for all their education, and some of the most 
foolish have had the greatest opportunities. 

The great lesson to be learned from society is 
that the Ideal is within each man ; and each one 
who realizes himself adds to the general illumina- 
tion of the world. We often speak of national, 
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social, and racial ideals, meaning those composite 
standards formed by the aggregation of individual 
experiences, which present a large and inclusive 
organism of idealty similar to the physical organ- 
ism in which each organ contributes to the welfare 
of the whole body. So we are each members of 
the whole ; each contributing our intelligence to 
the great mass, and receiving in turn the benefits 
of association. We should, therefore, as members 
of one body whose spirit is God, never forget our 
indebtedness to those who have surpassed us, or 
fail to recognize our dependence upon others for 
the inventions and appliances which add to our 
comfort and accelerate our progress. Neither are 
we debtors to our age alone. We boast of this 
wonderful century as though it were all our doing, 
instead of knowing that it is the result of long 
periods of toil. 

Progress deceives us sometimes. It is no 
greater glory to be living now than it was to live 
five thousand years ago. A gentleman once re- 
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marked that it didn't make any difference whether 
we got to heaven in trolley-cars or went on foot. 
Follow the star within your own soul, and the 
pathway will be bright, no matter with what kind 
of stones it is paved. 



VI. 

THE PERFECT WHOLE 

And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed 
around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, his rest. 

— E. B. Browning. 

When the divine center within man is allowed 
to fully illuminate the whole round of 
existence, man will know himself as the perfect 
whole. Towards this unity we are slowly un- 
folding; for this completeness yearns our 
incompletion ; this condition is the perfect round, 
of which now we have only the broken arcs. 

Only those things which express or suggest 
wholeness inspire us; and hence it is that 
ofttimes trifles stand out in bold relief against 
the large background of experience. Among 
the various experiences which crowd upon 
us, some one's smile, some unlooked for 
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expression of homely gratitude, some one moment 
when light flashed into our soul, stand out in 
startling distinctness, and cling even to the 
feeble and untenanted memory, like doves to 
their cote. Of the many stepping stones along 
life's pathway, only a few are polished by our 
pilgrim kisses ; of all the gems of poetry and art, 
only certain ones find lodgement in our hearts ; 
of all the gifted and loving people in the world 
only a few are our friends, because they comple- 
ment our needs and make us whole. So nature 
satisfies our longings, and children fill our vacant 
love, because they bring us that which we lacked 
to make our life complete. 

We will be satisfied with nothing but wholeness ; 
all else is unwholesome. In his Syllabus of 
Ethics, Mr. John Dewey says: "All evil is 
division." Emerson also says that the reason 
why children always conquer us and put us to 
shame is because " that divided and rebel mind, 
that //«trust of a sentiment because our arithmetic 
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has computed the strength and means opposed 
to our purpose, these do not have." We have 
division where we should have union, halfness 
instead of wholeness, disease instead of health, 
partiality instead of integrity, evil instead of 
holiness. And yet so great is our desire for 
wholeness, that ignorant of the way to realize it, 
we do the very things that keep us more divided. 
Envy and jealousy are but inverted recognitions 
of the souPs right to be complete. We feel the 
lack in ourselves which some thing or some person 
seems to supply. So long as we possess them 
wholly, we are happy and satisfied, but when we 
lose any part of them we are unhappy and feel 
that we have been wronged. It is a hard lesson 
to learn that our completion is not without but 
within. We are whole as individuals because we 
gather up in ourselves all the power of God. 
Only when we look without are we dissatisfied 
and divided. This does not mean that we need 
lead isolated lives or ignore the enjoyment that 
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may accompany material possessions, but we can 
never depend upon externals to make us whole. 
Nothing is farther from righteousness than that 
condition of mind that goes about appealing to 
somebody or something upon which to lean. 
Men and women walk about the streets with 
staring and appealing eyes, as though they had 
nothing within to live for. Surely no healthy or 
wise person would be attracted to cooperate with 
such a condition ; therefore if we want to attract 
wholeness, we must first be whole ourselves. 

Only those acts are good which make the man 
whole, that is, which represent him from center 
to circumference, by bringing out the Ideal in 
tangible form. The true act is in every sense 
an expression, a radiation from within out, in 
contradistinction to acts performed as means 
to an end. The good man is whole, for he 
recognizes God in all he does. He does not 
work with reference to the circumference alone, 
for money or reputation ; he does not look forward 
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to heaven even as the reward of his toil ; but like 
Atlas of old, he bears it on his back as he journeys 
along. He works because activity is life and joy 
to him. The expectation of pleasure as the 
outcome of it does not allure him, but he finds 
his pleasure in doing ; pleasure accompanies him 
all the way along as a phase of the activity, and 
relieves him of the feeling of weariness that 
attends labor and struggle. The true musician 
gets his satisfaction while he plays ; the sculptor 
while he chisels ; the mechanic while he works ; 
the engineer while he runs his engine ; and he is 
dissatisfied only when he thinks of his pay. To 
be sure, he should receive a corresponding 
remuneration ; but if the man remains whole, his 
recompense will follow him as surely as the 
shadow follows the object. The soul cannot 
be weighed and paid for in gold and silver, 
but all these things belong to her in abundance 
when she can be allowed to possess man 
wholly. 
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By tiirowing our whole force into cadi act of 
life, ao matter how insigni&ant it may seem, we 
become whole and soinid. This is Carfyle's 
gospel c^ wodc: he says^ ^ Xodung is impossible 
to him who woHes : in idleness alooe is perpetual 
despair.'* We sometimes confoimd restlessness 
with a ctivity and rest with passivity. Full activity 
alone brings us peace and keeps us centered. 
When we do with our might what our hands find 
to do, we are contented and happy. We are apt 
to think that rest is cessation from action. We 
feel that nature is restful, why ? It is not that 
she is inoperative, but rather her works are done 
so harmoniously that she never seems to be busy. 
Rest is a positive force, not a negative quality ; 
it is not passivity, but harmonious, quiet living. 

We labor under the mistaken impression that 
out of the perfect whole we can appropriate a part 
and still be honest. We can work, but slight a 
little and save our strength. We can love, but be 
a little seliish and spare the sacrifice of complete 
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surrender. We can tell the truth, but hold back a 
little and screen our honor. We can give our 
hearts to Ood, but save a little corner for the 
devil. But remember every work shall be weighed, 
and the time and strength and sacrifice saved 
shall render it imperfect and evil. We are apt to 
be misled by size and form and are poor guessers 
of weight. Because a thing is round and fair is 
no sign it is full ; on the contrary it is quite likely 
to be hollow: the center is lacking. Many 
people are like bubbles, with a very attractive but 
thin circumference. They acquire an education ; 
they become skillful in various ways ; they culti- 
vate conventional graces and glitter in society; 
they read books so as to flood you with their 
borrowed candle light; they make considerable 
noise as they go along and receive the plaudits 
of the crowd ; and yet in spite of all this they fail 
to impress you with their weight and soundness. 
They bump along the earth with a hollow ring, 
and bound up and down with an unsteadiness of 
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motion ; whereas the sound man does not make a 
noise, and pursues his way evenly and steadily. 
He knows how to be still ; his conversation may 
not impress you with its sound or form, but it 
refers you to the divine idea back of it, to the 
original and virgin silence which is the immacu- 
late mother of the Word. His actions do not call 
attention to himself, so that were you asked 
whether he were awkward or graceful, the ques- 
tion would strike you as impertinent ; but all his 
movements suggest the Invisible Presence behind, 
into whose society we have been mysteriously 
conducted. The whole man's silence is eloquent, 
and his rest powerful. 

Since wholeness consists in working out the 
Ideal and living the Truth as we see it, it follows 
that if we would be whole, we can never cease 
from activity. It has been said that there are no 
holidays from virtue. Each day brings forth new 
occasions, new opportunities, greater responsibili- 
ties, and in order to meet these we can never rest 
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from endeavor. We make a great mistake if we 
think we have solved all the problems of life, or 
that we have attained its perfection and can 
therefore rest from activity, and bask in the 
sunshine of our achievements. It is worthy of 
remark that men grow strong through their efforts 
to make their way in the world, but having once 
attained the object of their striving, they stop 
work, rest upon their laurels won, and immedi- 
ately begin to grow weak and old ; perhaps amid 
the applause that attends their past triumphs, but 
alas, what reputation can compensate for present 
loss of vigor and the joy of being creative. 
" Life only avails, not the having lived," says 
Emerson. All past attainments must be flung to 
the winds and forgotten, if one will be virile and 
progressive. When we rely upon what we have 
done we cease to be virtuous and vital, and begm 
to be unwholesome and weak. Interest in some 
work is the only remedy for old age ; and if we 
have nothing more to do or to live for, the sooner 
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we can die the better. This may seem an unkind 
statement, but it must be true that the activity 
which made us strong, if persevered in, ought to 
keep us so, and aid us as much at seventy as at 
thirty. The negation of work is evil and its 
wages are death. 

Living alone quickens to life. Christ came 
that we might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. The purpose and end of life is not death, 
but fuller life. If our existence were not a half 
dying, on account of its being half-hearted 
activity, we should never think of death as its 
consummation. God is nowhere said to be a 
God of the dead, but of the quick ; the promise 
is that our mortal bodies shall be quickened by 
the Spirit that dwelleth in us [Rom. 8:ii]. We 
shall never know God or wisdom or peace by 
dying, but by living in a way to express these 
things. Wisdom is born of life, peace is the child 
of life, and nothing but life will work out our 
salvation. We may dream that death will pierce 
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the veil that stretches between us and the 
unknown, but all the mysteries of the world are 
open to him whose upright living will reveal the 
divine center within. Death will solve no prob- 
lems that life may not work out, and it may 
disclose to us the fact that we were too lazy to 
work out our salvation upon earth, and that we 
shall have to do the same work somewhere and 
sometime. 

Again, there is no substitute for living. We 
hope to evade it by shifting our responsibilities 
upon somebody else, or by praying when we ought 
to be acting : it is so much easier to think and 
pray than to act, but we only put off the day of 
our self-realization. I knew a woman who said 
she had been holding the thought of success, and 
praying that she might be shown the way for five 
years ; that was five years ago, and as far as one 
can judge from appearances she is doing the 
same thing to-day with no demonstration of pros- 
perity. It would seem as if any one would get 
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tired of such a course and try some other method ; 
but the trouble is we are not willing to put forth 
the effort necessary to obtain success. The life 
is the real credo, written in the present tense, 
bound by no customs or laws. It writes its belief 
more truly than its confession of faith, for it acts 
out its immediate and most potent thought. We 
repeat too many cant phrases, imitate too many 
ways, become in short so conventional that we 
are walking forms without animation or health. 
Our lives should emit a flame to kindle every- 
thing that comes within its reach. When St. John 
saw the Son of Man in Revelation, his head was 
surrounded with radiant whiteness, his eyes were 
a flame of fire, and everything about him sent 
forth a brilliancy that illuminated the whole 
heavens. Garrison said to a friend who remon- 
strated with him upon the heat and severity of 
his language : " Brother, I have need to be all 
on fire, for I have mountains of ice about me 
to melt." Carlyle described the Irish patriot, 
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O'Connell, as " God's own appointed king, whose 
single word melts all wills into his." This fire is 
the divine light within ; the Spirit, which alone 
can make man a leader. 

The early painters, realizing that no reproduc- 
tion of flesh could adequately portray character, 
threw about the heads of their saints a halo, 
which symbolized the spiritual and mystic effluence 
of the man, that which cannot be drawn or 
described; and, in the background of their 
Madonnas, they sketched faintly a host of angel 
faces to suggest the sanctity of motherhood. In 
like manner, the artist wraps the landscape in a 
kind of magic light, which implies the presence 
of something more etherial than what we actually 
see, and leads us from the seen to unseen, 
from matter to spirit. Thus the trifling and 
ordinary objects of life receive a peculiar charm 
and radiance from the painter and the poet, 
whose touch turns all things to glory. We never 
see the beauty or significance of many of our 
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surroundings until we look at the same things 
handled by him whose full appreciation of them 
lends them a peculiar lustre, and then we see 
with new eyes. 

Pervading all life, hovering about our heads, 
is the spiritual presence, adding something unseen 
and indescribable, but emitting an influence felt 
by all. It is this halo about a man and a nation 
which cannot be written, and which make facts 
such inadequate and deceptive vehicles of Truth. 
God always walks by man's side and makes his 
atmosphere. This is why we always surround 
Christ with ministering angels; why we never 
think of old Numa without his nymph Egeria, or 
Socrates without his dsemon. Our thoughts are 
often attended by troops of invisible spirits or 
the vision of gems and flowers. 

We like to give our friends those things which 
seem to belong to them as part of the perfect 
whole. Only when we give are we truly happy ; 
then we recognize our wholeness and have 
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something to share. People, seeing about them 
greater riches than they have themselves, feel 
poor and unhappy. A Christmas shop window 
makes them miserable and a fine carriage envious. 
But let a man feel he has something to give, and 
he is happy immediately and owns no one his 
superior. The trouble with us is that we want 
too many things, and do not realize our kingdom 
within, to which no thing can be added. We 
make our own poverty by our begging. We 
are like children who are always teasing and 
whining in the midst of a lapful of toys. Good 
lies strewn all about us, but we lift appealing 
eyes and beg for something different from what 
we already have. How seldom do we go and 
throw our arms around the neck of our Heavenly 
Father and tell Him that we love Him. Give, 
actually give something to God, and don't be 
always asking for a dollar. We do not even 
know how to give a smile, or a favor to some- 
one who asks for it. We work not to give, 
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but to get a living. We love, not to make the 
air sweeter, but to receive something in return. 
So long as we hoard and calculate we shall never 
be happy. I love these flowers before me, and I 
would not let them feel that their lives had been 
cut off for me in vain. We do not need things 
half as much as we imagine. We possess the 
whole kingdom of God within and do not realize 
it, and are therefore not thankful for it. 

Not a longing in the world will bring us so 
near heaven as one moment of radiant thanks- 
giving. God is less pleased with our desire to 
have more, than with our gratitude for what we 
have. Dissatisfaction with self is not a criterion 
of our aspiration, but an acknowledgement that 
we are short-sighted and foolish. The little birds 
do not get up in the morning and wish they could 
sing better and struggle to express their song, 
but they awake to a glorious realization of life, 
and they let their throats throb and vibrate with 
thankfulness. Thankfulness always gives spon- 
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taneity; it never labors or calculates, it never 
chooses or considers, but it bursts forth into 
expression, and communicates something which 
we cannot measure or analyze ; that something is 
wholeness. When we are thankful we are whole 
and satisfied. Thankfulness completes thought, 
quickens faith, and opens the door to Truth. 
When I am thankful I draw near the stars and 
feel the pulse-beat of the universe. 



VII. 

MAN IS HIS OWN STAR. 

Man is his own star ; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill. 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

—Honest Man's Fortune. 

Men at some time are masters of their fate. 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

— Julius Caesar. 

There are two opinions regarding man's destiny: 
one that he is the victim of circumstancesr 
good or evil ; the other is that he is his own star, 
and holds the reigns of destiny in his own hands. 
In support of the first theory, Shakespeare is 
represented in infancy surrounded by attending 
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genii, who thrust greatness upon him. The 
belief still holds sway that the famous man is 
bom so and has nothing to do but let his talents 
shine ; while the unfortunate man comes into the 
world with a certain heritage of sickness and sin, 
he is the puppet of circumstances, governed by 
planetary conditions beyond his control, and 
foreordained to be tossed hither and thither by 
an ill-omened fate. In both cases the men do 
nothing of themselves to merit their condition, 
but live simply as fate has marked out for them. 
The other belief that man is his own arbiter of 
destiny is based upon the law of cause and effect, 
the scientific statement of which is : *^ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.'* As the 
incarnation of the divine mind, he is open to all 
the power of the universe, and his ultimate goal 
is perfection ; but if he fails to recognize his true 
mission in the world, and assumes a wrong 
mental attitude, he alters the divine purpose and 
brings evil and misfortune upon himself* 
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Whatever man's environment at birth, upon 
whatever plane he finds himself, God is with him ; 
no matter how much of sin or sickness he has 
inherited from the past, he is always an heir to 
the kingdom of God. There is no Karma or 
heredity in the midst of which the Spirit cannot 
be found to expiate the crime and lead to purity 
and wholeness. The center of life is omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence ; consequently it 
includes all there is of destiny, and according as 
we let the center radiate through our lives, we 
shall command all light, all influence, all fate. 
Therefore to " make our calling and election 
sure," and to partake of that destiny which God 
would willingly give us, we must recognize what 
we are on account of our relation to Him, and 
let his will be done through us, as it is done in 
heaven. 

Success awaits that man who will put himself 
in the right mental attitude, and express what he 
perceives to be true. Just as failure will dog his 
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Steps who will attract it by being in the wrong 
mental attitude and actualizing evil. The right 
mental attitude not only perceives the Ideal and 
Truth, but it destines us to success, for it is 
success. We may believe that we shall sometime 
have good fortune, and that God will not 
disappoint us in the future even though we seem 
to be rather unfortunate now ; or we may be one 
of the morbid kind who believe that nothing but 
failure and poverty will award our toil; but in 
either case we shall meet and become, not what 
we may expect, but what we express through our 
own effort. 

I may believe in the existence of a South 
African farm, in its wealth and the opportunities 
it offers to the person who will go there and 
cultivate it ; but what good will its fertility do me 
if I sit here at home and never lift a finger to 
possess its treasures ? If its products never come 
into my pocket-book, if its scenery does not 
gratify my eye, if it is never related to my 
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experience, of what use is its existence to me, or 
how can my belief in it affect my life ? So my 
belief in destiny, good or bad, will never bring it 
to pass, unless it moves me to act out what I 
believe awaits me. Hope which defers action 
will never accomplish anything. 

God must be brought into conjunction with 
man before His divine purpose and power can be 
realized and appreciated. We know about God, 
but we do not know Him intimately. We hear 
about Him, as of the king of some remote country, 
but we never meet Him and share His bounty. 
The reason why faith has not accomplished more 
is because it has not been a faith in the present 
moment which we can demonstrate now. The 
power that is useful to us is brought into contact 
with us; we touch it, handle it, play upon it. 
The lightning had to be brought to earth before 
man was benefitted by its illumination, heat and 
force ; now he has made it his servant : it lights 
his streets, turns his engines, and transports him 
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from place to place, and has practically remodeled 
modern life. Likewise the God of the heavens, 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob must be brought 
out of the past, out of history, and taken into our 
personal recognition and expressed through our 
acts. We cannot possibly manifest the God of 
nature or of heaven except as the God of our own 
hearts. We may search after Him, and haply 
see His imprint in the world about us or in the 
lives of a few people, but we shall never see Him 
within ourselves as the light of our minds until 
we do those things which we perceive to be true. 
Religion should not be a study merely, but an 
experience ; not a philosophy, but a life ; not a 
faith alone, but a demonstration. Faith in God 
or faith in Christ as an historic person will never 
save us one moment ; neither will it help us to 
solve a single problem in life, or to control our 
passions, or to be honest, any more than faith in 
the existence of the South African farm will 
benefit us. The faith that is of any value I must 
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put into operation this minute. The same mind 
that was in Christ must become the transforming 
energy of my life. 

Nothing avails me that I cannot apply. I find 
myself weak, but I believe God dwells within me 
as health and strength, and I immediately express 
all that I can with this recognition and let the 
thought of weakness go. I find myself discour- 
aged and sad, but I believe God works within 
me as success and joy, and I at once begin to 
express courage and cheerfulness to the best of 
my ability. I cannot act with efficiency, but I 
know God is able to do all things, and I open my 
mind to his superior strength. Now we find out 
as we put our faith to the test, that we are enabled 
to accomplish that which before was impossible, 
which is the only way of proving the validity of 
our faith. 

Furthermore, as we prove our ability to demon- 
strate power, health, and wisdom, do we make 
our destiny. Destiny is not something outside of 
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US, coercing us into a certain course, but it is that 
condition which comes to us as the result of our 
acts ; it is not chance, but justice. 

We may not have a sufficiently broad view of 
life to understand just why we are where we are : 
why we have certain tendencies ; why we meet 
with so much misfortune ; why we are so despon- 
dent. No more do we understand our moods of 
joy, our streaks of luck, our marvellous escapes ; 
but we may rest assured that each experience is 
an exact correspondence of something we have 
done consciously or unconsciously. It is very 
hard for us to take the blame of our own failures. 
We feel sure that if such and such a thing had 
not happened, we should be in a very different 
position to-day. If we had only had a better 
education ; if some one had only helped us at a 
certain period of our career ; if we had never met 
a certain person who influenced us for evil or 
crossed our life ; if we had only had health like 
our neighbor, or talents, or money, we should have 
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had a very different life. Yet how often we see 
members of the same family, reared in the same 
atmosphere, enjoying similar advantages, occu- 
pying very unlike stations in life, and meeting 
with diverse fortunes ; so that we are forced to 
conclude that the person is the great factor in 
life after all, and that his advantages and 
disadvantages are accessory and pendant to him, 
rather than he dependant upon them. 

** One ship drives east and another west, 

With the self-same winds that blow. 
Tis the set of the sails 

And not the gales 
Which tell us the way to go. 

Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life, 

Tis the set of a soul 
That decides its goal, 

And not the calm or the strife." 

We go here and there ; we question this fortu- 
nate man and that to find out how he came by his 
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success or his genius. We attribute it to his 
influence, to his social position, to his wealth, his 
talents, his physical strength and his honesty ; or, 
perchance, to his lack of these things, which 
stirred him up to greater effort, to his shrewd- 
ness, his policy, or his tact; and after all our 
inquiring and guessing we are no wiser. We 
secure his position and we fail. We try his 
methpds and we do not have the same result. 
The soul is its own arbiter and can not disclose 
its own secret. The fault is not in our lack of 
opportunities, not in our stars, but in ourselves 
that we are underlings. 

My luck must not hang upon the transit of 
Venus across the sky, but upon the transit of 
God through my life. Mastery of fate does not 
come from any outside influence, but from the 
power gained by doing our best. If I cannot use 
my muscle now, how can I develop or attain that 
strength of arm which I wish destiny to confer 
upon me ? If I cannot demonstrate health now. 
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how can destiny store up any for me? If I 
cannot be happy now, when am I going to acquire 
the faculty which I shall have to have in order to 
enjoy the heaven of bliss which I anticipate? 
Power can come only to him who uses what he 
has of it now ; happiness will come to him who 
is as happy as he can be now ; ^visdom will come 
to him who uses that which he already has ; all 
things come to him who uses all his present force 
in the duty of the moment. We simply cannot 
be small now and great by-and-by, nor miserable 
now and happy then. " Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles ? " If I am destined 
to become rich, I am already rich in powers 
which are unfolding toward success. If I am 
poor now, I must begin to realize and use forces 
within myself which will overcome my poverty 
before I can have opulence. Success comes from 
success not from failure, and all that will be, 
comes out of what now is. Our actions are our 
fatal shadows and they will always follow us. 
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We may try to run away from the past, but if we 
should go to the desert of Arabia, somebody 
would turn up who knew all about us ; so destiny 
pops up at the most unexpected moment when 
we are sure of good luck, and says : " Please, 
sir, you did not settle your bill seven years ago ; 
you are in God's debt." You need not consult 
the stars to prophecy of the future, for they can 
tell you nothing that is not already written within 
your own soul. 

The present is the prophet of the future, and 
each thought and act builds up the temple of 
destiny. The soul is its own prophet, priest, and 
king. " Before Abraham was, I Am." The future 
is but an elongated present. The child is father 
of the man, and duty done is all there is of 
destiny. We know these things very well, and 
yet our living is a protest against accepted facts. 
If we were sufficiently scientific, and knew exactly 
what we are doing now, we should know the 
character of our future. The fact is that we do 
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not know what we are doing, and it is very hard 
to convince ourselves that the future will be 
exactly like the present. Mr. Henry Jones, in 
dealing with Browning's Solution of the Problem 
of Evil, says : " Man has a dim consciousness of 
ways whereby he may elude the consequences of 
his wickedness, and of the possibility of making 
amends to the law." 

"And now, auld Cloots, I ken your thinking 
A certain Bardie's rantin', drinkin', 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin' 

To your black pit ; 
But, faith, he*ll turn a comer jinkin* 

And cheat you yet." 

" The more orthodox and less generous indi- 
vidual is prone to agree, as regards himself, with 
Bums ; but he sees, most probably, that such an 
escape is impossible to others. He has a secret 
solacement in a latent belief that he himself is an 
exception. There will be a special method of 
dealing with him. He is a * chosen example ;' 
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and * God ynW think twice before he damns a man 
of his quality.' It is just because there is such 
doubt as to the universality and necessity of the 
law which connects actions and consequences in 
the moral sphere that man*s deeds have an ethical 
character/" We feel that it does not matter if we 
do slipshod work now, some day we shall become 
skilful. So we try to cheat the world now and do 
not see that we are taking mone}' out of our own 
pockets. Miss Jane Addams, in speaking of the 
evils of child labor, said that so long as we 
insisted upon having children in our factories, we 
should turn out crude work, and that we could 
not hope to compete with other countries where 
none but skilful workmen were employed. Thus 
we lose sight of the ultimate result in view of the 
immediate outcome. One day it occurred to me 
that I was planning to earn my living in a certain 
way the next fall, but at that time I was putting 
all my energy and interest into some other work ; 
and I clearly saw that unless I gathered my 
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forces for the other work, I should certainly not 
be successful. This may seem a very little thing, 
but we must analyze the tendency of the present 
moment, and see where it is likely to fetch up. 

It follows from the simple illustration that 
destiny is the terminus of our strongest desire. 
We speak glibly of wanting to become better, or 
of wanting to go to heaven when we die ; but if 
we should die to-night, we would go to the 
terminus of our strongest desire. I remember 
once of shocking a company of religious inquirers, 
by remarking that I had come to the conclusion 
that I did not want to be completely happy or I 
should be, and that I did not want to go to 
heaven until I had finished a piece of work in 
hand. Where we are tells us what we are. If 
we really wished to be angels, angelhood would 
be our station. The fact that we are here upon 
earth is sufficient proof that we wanted to be 
human beings. Therefore watch your desires for 
tjiey are the portals of destiny. Let us be honest 
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with ourselves and not prattle some foolish tradi- 
tion, and sing of wanting to be angels when we 
are doing everything to keep us men. Moreover, 
let us investigate if it is not worth while being 
men, since we are here ; and not form the perni- 
cious habit of deceiving ourselves by the repeti- 
tion of cant phrases, when our living, should we 
analyze it, contradicts our expressed belief. 

Sainthood does not come from dishonesty, but 
a long and weary road must be travelled before 
we gain the glittering goal. Our fate will not be 
something different from the present but like it. 
No magician can come and transform our soiled 
garments into shining vesture. No Cinderilla 
slippers will fit our feet. No happy mansions will 
await the beggarly spirit. The crown we receive 
will be made of gems of our own gathering; 
and the cross we carry will be made of wood 
of our own hewing. We shall receive exactly 
what we have given, and not one thing more 
or less, because this is the law. 
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We ourselves are destiny. Napoleon, the man 
of destiny, as he has been styled, did not meet his 
fate at Waterloo, but m his own soul. He died 
of Napoleon, as George Bumell says. You and 
I will die of ourselves. No event will prove our 
failure except as we yield to it and allow it to rule 
us. Disaster cannot daunt the heroic mind, and 
nothing counts as failure until we admit it. 
Because some one else thinks we have failed or 
been unfortunate is no sign we feel so. I was 
much impressed by a remark that Fanny Crosby 
made while giving an account of her life. She 
said she hoped no one pitied her for being blind, 
because she considered it one of the privileges 
that the Lord had permitted her to experience. 
So no experience is unfortunate until we make it 
so. Refuse to have bitterness in your life, and 
all the bitter will turn to sweet and sanctify you. 
But just as long as experience gives us nothing 
but pain we shall not gain the blessing that 
otherwise might accrue to us. Some time ago I 
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watched two people pass through a similar trial 
which seemed at the time very hard to bear. 
One became hardened, sour, sarcastic, and 
loveless ; the other became gentler, sweeter, and 
purer, for she had learned the lesson of suffering, 
which is not to make sad, but to enrich the life 
and enlarge the view. Thus death, pain, and 
afflictions of all kinds are valuable or blighting 
according as we incorporate them into ourselves 
and transmute them into larger life. We should 
not wish to evade sorrow, but accept it as material 
out of which we may build loftier sentiments and 
larger sympathies. In this way all things work 
together for good ; otherwise they combine toward 
our undoing. 

Now will I shape my fortunes. If we put our 
whole soul into the present, we need have no fear 
of the future. We keep ourselves discontented 
and incomplete by stepping out of the present to 
peer into the future. Here again we create 
division and consequent evil. The soul knows 
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no future, and the good man does not try to 
discover it, but finds his completeness in the 
activity of the present. Our anxiety to arrive at 
the future is the cause of all our struggle, impa- 
tience, and nervousness. We cannot realize that 
a thousand years are as one day with the Spirit. 
Now can we enjoy all that the divine mind con- 
tains. If my present duty fills my life with 
peace and comfort, what more can the future 
briiig me ? If I am doing my best now, what 
more can I do by-and-by ? If my present thought 
and act are adapted to my needs, what future 
thought and act can fulfill a greater function ? 
Nothing shuts me out of the kingdom of heaven 
but a wrong mental attitude, and no greater 
moment will ever come than that which awaits 
my realization now. " Now is the accepted time ; 
behold, now is the day of salvation." As we 
accept the full measure of the present moment, 
nothing will fall to us early or too late. 
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